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TliE  WANDERKU, 
A'o.  61. 


TuJtc  physic,  p<imp  7 


.aki{iiNA.L  PAi'i-.RS.  'would  operate  like  electricity  and 

I  shock  thee  into  feeling. 

— • —  I  What  cause  for  pomp  has  ‘‘  poor 

EOR  THE  EMERALD.  |  humaH  uaturc  ?”  Is  it  wealth  I  We 

'  vTTM'WTME  '  ^  housc  but  a  moment. 

lliE  nVANDEREH?  I  Can  it  he  cause  of  self-graiulalion 

Ao.  61.  .  to  monopolize  every  thing,  when 

_  we  can  carry  out  of  it  nothing  ?  Is 

^  ^  away.  Is  \x.b<auly?  A  sun-'jci.iu 

So  various  are  the  abuses  of  pros-  or  dew-drop  may  in  a  moment  de- 
pevily,  so  multiplied  the  infirmities  stroy  it.  Is  it  ntV  ?  “  Alas,  poor 
.ofiheafilucnt,lhat  we  every  day  have  A’orickI**  Isltwz«c&m.«  “Theuisest” 
more  or  less  occasion  to  exclaim.  Kvas  llte  meanest  of  mankind.  ‘‘7hX.e 
“  Take Jt/iysicy  Jioinfi  I**  The*  sick  /ihyaicy  fiom/i  Go  to  philosophy 
are  not  confined  to  chambers.  At  and  follow  her  prescription  1  Drink 
the  corners  of  streets  and  on  the  so-  deep  of  self-knowledge.  It  isa  bitter 
fas  of  parlours,  in  boxes  at  the  the-  drug.  It  must  kill  or  cure.  Eut 
atre  and  on  the  benches  of  the  ball-  either  saves  us. 
room,  he,  that  can  medVine  to  ti  e!  Eut  Shakespeare  by  pomp  meant 

mind  diseased,”  may  find  patients]  wealth  and  tnjly  wealth  and  pomp 
innumerable,  that  will  keep  him  in|  are  nearly  synonimous.  Tl'.ere  is 
practice  as  long  as  he  fives.  ]  a  pnde  of  purse  that  is  pitiful.  It 

Who  art  thou,  that  darest  vat^t'  prevails  no  where  so  universally  and 
thyself  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and’ in  so  great  a  degree  as  in  this  me- 
what  is  the  cause  of  thy  vaunting  r'  tropolis.  IV'e  have  but  few  among 
Art  thou  the  owner  of  immense  i  the  opulent,  that  can  take  inerit*l>y 
tracts  of  territory  ;  further  than  thej  the  hand  and  lead  it  forward  in  life, 
eye  can  reach  do  thy  possessions!  All  that  seems  here  to  give  rank, is 
extend  ?  What  then?  The  gravel  wealth  ;  and  yet  the  distinctions  of 
is  all  thou  art  heir  to,  and  the  ^'ormsj  society,  are  as  rigidly  regarded  as 
will  dispute  with  thee  the  ^mssesslon  if  they  had  Ikitter  foundation.  The 
•of  that.  Thou  art  at  best  merely  formalities  of  etiquette  arc  as  punc- 
tenani  at  sufferance  of  any  ®ne  par-  tiliously  observed,  as  if  they  were 
tide  of  that  earth,  over  w’hich  ihbu  tests  of  worth,  or  critcriens  of  im- 
pretendest  title.  ‘Shame  burn  thy  derstanding.  Talent  is  no  ticket 
proud  heart  to  cinders*.  “  7l7/tc ]  of  admission  to  genteel  company. 
sicy  fiomfi  T*  Look  from  the  win-' In  the  circles  of  the  afducnt  ju- 
dows  of  thy  splendid  mansion  to|vcnilc  merit  can  find  no  patron, 
the  house  appointecl  for  all  living.  I  Any  one  there  would  be  ashamed  to 
One  knock  of  Death  at  thy  door  •  countenance  worth  that  was  poor. 
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A  smile  would  be  condescension  1  Thy  vision  is  ob- 

and  notice  disgraceful.  A  frigid  su-  j  scured.  Purge  it  with  euphrasy, 
perciliousness  of  deportment  damps  1 


the  ardor  of  genius  and  checks  the 
aspirations  of  laudable  ambition. 
This  is  the  curse,  that  attends  a 
commercial  people.  The  circu¬ 
lating  medium  becomes  a  standard 
to  test  not  only  the  value  of  mate- 


bu 


Let  the  scales  full  from  thy  eyes,jg8e 
that  thou  mayest  see  merit,  and 
when  once  seen,  for  the  honor  of 
humanity,  cease  to  say,  “  I  know  | 
thee  not.*”^ 

Wiicn  I  see  a  man  of  pride,  with 
icicles  on  his  brow,  send  a  Ixiggar, 


m 


ta] 


rials,  but  the  value  of  men.  Where'  ^sks  alms,  to  the  work  house, 
w’ealth  is  the  only  distinction,  men  “  Select-men  have  provided 

make  it  their  only  object,  and  to '  »”  I  P^ss  him  in  scorn, 

obtain  it,  think  nothing  a  sacrifice.  1  Hast  thou  so  much  pride,  and  canst 


Since  riches  alone  sanctify  and 
make  honoi’able,  without  regard  to 
the  means  of  acquiring  them,  it 
should  excite  no  wonder,  that  men 
are  so  prone  to  keep  constantly  in 
view  the  end,  with  as  little  regard 


show  no  sympathy  for  her,  that  has 
little  ?  'Jake  fihysic^ 

There,  grandmother,  is  enough  toi 
get  thee  a  dinner.  Abundance 
should  administer  to  indigence. 
Ye,  that  abound  in  superfluities,  re- 


to  the  means.  Thus,  the  love  of  > are  those,  that  want  j 
wealth  approximates  the  love  ofi*''''''''^ 


fame,  tiil  it  creates  a  sordid  con¬ 
tempt  for  what  is  in  truth  the  first 
born  of  this  nobler  passion.  The 
merchant  despises  the  man,  whose 
horizon  is  iKit  confined  to  the  walls 
of  his  counting  room.  He  consid¬ 
ers  literary  ambition  a  disgrace, 
and  shuns  the  imputation  of  litera¬ 
ry  excellence,  as  repioachful.  So  ! 
true  is  this,  that  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  in  trade,  that  would  indulge 
'  literary  propensities,  is  driven  to 
countless  shifts  and  expedients  to 
save  his  credit.  If  he  write,  he 
must  write  by  stealth.  If  he  ad¬ 
vance  an  opinion  on  any  general 
topic,  he  takes  care  tl»at  it  is  out  of 
the  hearing  of  his  bustling  com¬ 
panions  on  ’Change,  who  know  no 
other  figure,  than  an  arithmetical 
sign,  and  never  came  to  any  other 
result,  than  the  foot  of  their  ac¬ 
count.  From  this  last  charge  a 
few  should  be  excepted.  But  age 
has  given  firmness  to  their  nerves 
and  a  hardihood  to  their  characters. 
Even  these,  however,  arc  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  odium  consequent 
on  the  trtith  of  the  first.  “  Take 


nccessaiies. 

“  Shake  the  siipcrflux  to  them, 


And  show  the  heavens  more  just.  !”kw] 


See  that  afiluent  despoiltr  of  fc* 
male  innocence  !  He  has  just  set 
out  in  his  career  of  crime,  as  yet  a 
noviciate  in  fashionable  iniquity. 
“  Take** - what  ? 


dt 


hs 


**  Not  poppy  nor  mandagora. 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  symips  ofthefeasq 
Can  ever  mcd'cinc  him  to  that  sweet 
sleep. 

Which,  he  had  yesternight.** 

There  are  many  infirmities  n 
the  afiluent,  to  which  medicine 
should  be  gratuitously  administer 
ed.  But  the  Wanderer  is  already 
weary  of  his  ramble,  and  can  visit 
patients  no  longer.  To  cure  alll 
the  follies  of  pomp  belongs  only  t 
The  physician  of  value.”  The||'^ 
attempt  by  man  would  be  hopclcss  i' 
No  drug-shop  could  afford  anli  ,|{ 
dotes  enough  for  the  poisons. 


biography. 


} 


Some  account  of  Vincent  de  Paul^  f/i' 
founder  of  teveral  charitable  intiitutior^. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  was  bom  1576, P 
in  a  village  near  tha  Pyrenees. 
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\vmi  educated  at  a  monastery  in  the  '  mediately  kindled,  and  findings  she  un¬ 
same  villajre,  and  distinguished  him-  [  derstood  the  French  language,  he  de¬ 
self  by  a  solicitudo?  for  the  sick  and  in-  j  lineated  with  an  eloquent  ^rvour  the 
digent  of  his  parish,  and  by  a  zealous  |  character  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
desire  of  being  employed  in  the  distrr- 1  The  fair  Mahometan  s'eemed  power, 
bution  of  the  bread  and  meat  which  !  fully  affected  with  what  she  heard,  and. 


were  given  by  the  Prior  to  the  poor. 

Having  completed  his  studies  and 
taken  priest’s  orders,  he  was  invited 
bya  gentleman  at  Marseilles  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  in  a  coasting  voyage.  Vin¬ 
cent  embarked  with  his  friend  on  the 
22d  of  July  :  in  tliis  month,  at  Beau- 
caire,  a  town  in  the  Lower  Languedoc, 
is  held  a  celebrated  fair  :  the  tents  are 
^erected  along  the  side  of  the  Rhone^ 
and  form  a  most  picturesque  view.  The 
Gulf  of  Lions,  during  the  season  of 
the  fair,  is  commonlv  infested  with 
Turkish  pirates :  our  voyagers  were 
unfomately  taken  and  carried  to  Tunis, 
where  Vincent  was  sold  to  a  fisherman  ; 
but  his  ill  health  inducing  his  master 
to  part  with  him,  he  w’as  bought  by  an 
elderly  man  in  affluent  circumstances, 
who  led  a  retired  life  in  the  country, and 
devoted  himself  to  chemistry  :  this  w’as 
'situation  more  suitable  toVii’cent,\vho 
laving  some  knowledge  of  that  science, 
ecame  the  favourite  of  the  learned 
aliomctan.  A  short  time  clasped, when 
rincent  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
ndulgcnt  master,  who  died  in  his  jour- 
ey  to  Constantinople,  and,  as  Vincent 
nforms  us,  partly  of  grief,  in  being  o- 
liged  to  relinquish  his  beautiful  rural 
ctreatand  scientific  pursuits,  to  amuse 
,vith  bis  ex])i;riments  the* indolent  hours 
f  Achmet  the  First.  Vincent  now 
the  property  of  his  late  mas 


n. 
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ecame 

cr’s  nepiicw,  who  immediately  sold 
lim  to  a  Piedmontese  who  turned 
lahomctan,  ami  who  farmed  a  tract  of 
land  belonging  to  the  Grand  Signior 
I’hcse  farms  are  called  temats  .  Vin 
ent  says,  the  temat  occupied  by  liis 
>e’.v  proprietor  was  a  barren  mountain 
he  cultivation  of  witich  was  consigned 
a  the  labour  of  slaves.  The  wife  of 
his  apostate  hapjicning  to  approacli  the 
pot  w  here  Vincent  was  at  work,  ami 
ho  was  soothing  his  solitary  labour 
ith  singing,  she  aske'd  him  what  was 
he  subject  of  his  song  ;  he  replyed,  it 
a  hymn  to  Christ,  a  nor/,  or  w  hat 
e  call  a  Christmas  carol :  she  observ- 
d  that  her  husband  was  once  a  believer 
bi  Christ,  but  that  the  iioly  Prophet  had 
reathed  into  his  mind  a  more  sublime 


returning  to  her  husband,  reproached 
him  for  relinquishing  a  religion  w  hich 
appeared  so  amiable,  and  which  seem¬ 
ed  so  happily  adapted  to  the  incitement 
of  every  virtue  :  “  If  you  have  forget,’^ 
she  said,  “  all  its  holy  injunctions,  its 
benevolent  precepts,  its  consolatory 
promises,  go  to  )our  slave  who  is  now 
at  work,  and  will  bring  them  all  back  to 
your  memorv'.” 

This  reproof  from  so  unexpected  a 
quarter  appalled  the  Mahometan  con- 
ert  ;  the  religion  he  had  abandoned, 
his  country  that  lie  had  deserted,  his 
friends  and  kindred  w  horn  he  liad  for¬ 
saken,  rushed  upon  his  mind  :  after 
laving  held  several  private  conferences 
with  Vincent,  he  formed  a  design  of 
returning  to  Nice  ;  and  having  bribed 
the  master  cf  a  small  vessel,  he  and 
Vincent  happily  escaped.  His  wife  the 
year  after  attended  some  merchants  to 
the  fair  annually  held  at  Beaucaire, 
where  her  husband  had  agteed  to  meet 
her. 

Vincent  at  his  return  to  France  was 
introduced  to  the  illustrious  family  of 
Gondl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chat- 
illon  :  the  Countess  of  Gondi,  with  a 
corresponding  zeal,  promoted  every 
charitable  scheme,  and  assisted  Vincent 
with  ample  douations  in  his  benevolent 
pursuits  :  by  the  means  pf  genemsity  he 
instituted  several  female  societies  for 
the  purpose  of  gratuitously  attending 
the  sick.  In  a  few  years  were  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
Count  de  Gondi  thirty  sodalities  asso¬ 
ciated  under  the  same  benevolent  di¬ 
rection.  I'lie  fame  of  these  institutes 
excited  in  several  towns  in  Lorraine 
and  Savoy  an  emulative  desire  of  sim¬ 
ilar  eetablishments  :  and  it  may  be 
asserted  with  truth,  that  in  many  parts 


Relief.  The  zeal  of  Vincent  was  im- 1  the  foUowing  lines  were  wriUco  : 


of  Europe,  at  this  day,  the  aged,  the 
infirm,  the  sick,  the  dung,  are  visited, 
attended,  relieved,  eO.isoU  d,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  active  and  ardent  zeab 
which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  Vincent. 

In  the  year  1629  he  lost  a  valuable 
and  powerful  friend,  the  Cardinal  cf 
Benille,  who  died  while  he  was  cele¬ 
brating  mass  ;  on  which  circumstance 
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“  CcEpta  sub  extremis  nequeo  diim  sacra 
sacerJos 

Perficeret  at  saltern  victima  perJiciamP 

Vincent  found  it  proper  to  Introduce 
some  new  reg-ulations  respecting-  his 
charitable  endowments.  Married  wo- 
ii?en  formed  a  great  part  iirevery  home 
t!iat  was  dedicated  to  the  aUendance 
upon  the  sick  :  domestic  concerns  fre¬ 
quently  require«l  tlieir  presence  at 
l»ome  ;  and,  after  tlie  first  fersour  had 
subsided,  inattention  and  neglect  ensu¬ 
ed.  The  pious  founder  therefore  or¬ 
dained,  that  for  the  future  unmarried  I 
x.omen  only  should  be  employed.  'I'his  \ 
ordinance  gave  new  vigour  to  his  insti-  i 
tution  :  a  great  number  of  youi\g  wo- 1 
menfree  from  niatriiHOHiul  engagenK-nts 
presented  themselves,  and  (after  a 
year's  novicesliip)  ascertained  their  ser¬ 
vices  by  a  temporary  vow.  Vincent 
ilividcd  this  holy  sisterhood  into  little 
societies  under  the  directien  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  person  j  these  subdivisions 
were  distributed  over  the  province,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  act  whenever  requir¬ 
ed.  This  w'as  tlic  commencement  of 
that  increasing  association  of  the  virgin 
daughters  of  charity  (Ics  filles  de  la 
charitcc,)  which  at  length,  like  a  health¬ 
ful  stream,  fiowed  through  the  whole  i 
Chathulic  continent.  | 

When  1  was  in  France,  (says  Mr.  | 
jeruingham)  the  year  before  the  rcvolu- 
tion,  happening  to  be  at  Pontnise,  near 
Paris,  I  expressed  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
celebrated  hospital  of  that  town.  I'he 
j)ersons  at  whose  house  1  had  the  honor 
of  being  a  gnest,  ofi’ered  to  introduce 
me  to  the  Prioress,  who  superintended 
that  hospital ;  she  received  us  w  ith 
great  affability,  and  observed  to  me  that 
*<She  well  knew  that  London  could  boast 
of  many  stately  establiahmehts  where 
the  sick  were  gratuitously  attended. 
She  said  that  her  nunnery  was  founded 
by  St*  Lewis  in  125y  :  that  since  the 
days  of  St.  Vincent  it  had  been  observed 
tl\e  regulations  he  had  established. 
She  conducted  us  through  all  the  apai-t- 
ments  :  the  hospital  consisted  of  two 
galleries,  one  of  whicli  was  destined 
tor  soldiers,  the  other  for  women.  I 
i*ccollect  a  circumstance  that  forcibly 
struck  ^ne  at  the  time  :  while  we  were 
walking  through  a  passage  wliich  led  to 
the  refectory,  we  heard  some  young 
women  talking  and  laughing  loud  e- 
iiougli  to  engage  our  attention  ;  when 
w  e  entered  the  room  wc  found  four  no- 


vicet  sitting  at  a  table  near  the  doof*, 
wlvo  immediately  rose  up  :  the  Prioress 
addressed  herself  In  particular  to  one  of 
them,  held  some  conference  with  her, 
and  spoke  to  her  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner  ;  she  appeared  to  be  about  18 
years  of  age  ;  her  countenance  (without 
being  beautiful)  expressed  something 
peculiarly  pleasing,  and  seemed  irradi- 
ated  with  the  gaiety  of  innf)cencc. — 
When  wc  returned,  tlic  Prioress  said  to 
us,  “  Did  you  not  observe  the  novice 
with  wliom  I  entered  into  conversation  ?  j 
Poor  girl  !  althougli  she  is  informed  of  ' 
the  severe  trl:d  she  is  to  undergii  this  i 
evening,  it  appears  nottoliavc  subdueil  , 
h^r  accustomed  cheerfulness  :  in  an 
lioiir  I  an»  to  attend  her  to  the  c  liapel, 
wliere  I  am  to  deliver  a  short  exliorta- 
tion  previous  to  her  entering  upon  of- r 
fice  :  1  then  am  to  give  her  my  blessing,  < 
and  to  consign  her  to  tlie  solitary  duty  : 
she  is  bound  to  pei-forra.*'  We  asked  ■ 
her  in  what  that  duty  consisted?  She 
was  sdent,  and  appeared  ruified,  and  ^ 
after  a  short  pause,  she  replied,  **  For¬ 
give  my  inattention  ;  but  this  ceremony 
of  initiation  always  distresses  me  :  the 
function  that  novice  is  to  perform  this 
evening  is  to  wash  a  corpse,  and  prepare  : 
it  for  burial,  and  to  watch  and  pray  by  it 
I  through  the  remainder  of  the  night.’* 

The  unahating  numbers  of  these  vir¬ 
gin  daugldcrs  ot  ch.arity  who  co-oj)cra- 
1  ted  in  a  scheme  to  w’hich  duties  of  the 
I  most  repulsive  nature  were  annexed,  is 
a  circumstance  that  transcends  all 
praise,  and  sets  female  excellence  in  a 
I  sublime  point  of  view. 

The  founder  of  this  extensive  order 
;  of  charity  died  1660  ;  he  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Lazare  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Pai'is  ;  lire  following  in¬ 
scription  is  engraved  on  his  tomb  ; 

{  “  Hie  jacft \enerabilis  vir  V'inccnll- 

us  a  Paulo,  fundator,  seu  instilutor, 

]  et  primus  superior  generali.s  congrega- 
tionis  missionis,  nccnon  puellarum  char- 
I  it.'itls,  Ohiit  die  27  Septembris,  xtalis 
!  vero  suic  85.” 


MAXIM.' 

Children  ought  not  to  bo  impressed 
so  much  with  the  ilcsire  of  pleasing,  as 
with  the  fear  of  displeasing.  We  .are 
frequently  disple.ased  without  caime 
only  because  wc  have  been  pleased 
without  a  reason. 
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THE  ORDEAL . Ao.  12. 

E't’oe  Miles  off^  or  the  Finj^er  Post  f  Dib 
din  J  and  Blue  Beard. — FriJayj^an.  2. 


Fair  Penitent  ( Ravie^)  and  Lodoiska. 

Monday f  yan.5. 

I 

Hilarisque  tamen  cum  pondere  virtus. 

The  Fair  Penitent  is  disting'uished 
above  all  the  productions  of  Row  e  for 
harmony  of  diction  and  beauty  of  Ian* 
g-uage.  But  while  the  viantier  of  its 
expression  is  approved,  the  sentiments 
are  neither  remarkable  for  their  force, 
nor  commendable  for  their  virtue.  Nei¬ 
ther  can  tlie  pieee  claim  much  merit 
from  fulness  of  incident,  propriety  of 
passion,  or  morality  of  fable.  The 
chai*acter  of  Calista  is  by  no  means  cor¬ 
respondent  witli  the  title  of  the  play  : 
she  exhibits  no  signs  of  penitence,  but 
to  tlie  conclusion  is  rather  enraged  at 
tUe  discovery,  than  sorrowful  at  the  com¬ 
mission  of  her  crime.  Lothario,  the 
gay,  the  false  Lothario  is  so  much  belov¬ 
ed  for  his  courage  and  admired  for  his 
elegan(  c,  that  h«  is  not  sufficiently  de¬ 
tested  for  his  seduction  or  despised  for  1 
his  boasting.  Horatio  is  just,  but  not 
amiable  ;  and  while  he  makes  a  correct 
estimate  of  human  nature  in  general, 
does  not  make  such  allowances  for  Al- 
tamont,  as  would  become  so  clear  a 
peasoner. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  whole 
fable  must  be  confessed  to  be  moral ; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  characters,  the  auditors  are 
iH>t  on  the  whole  more  pleased  than  an¬ 
gry  with  the  exhibition  of  the  \ice8  of 
Lothario  and  Calista,  and  more  angry 
than  pleased  with  the  rigidity  of  Sciol- 
to*s  virtue  and  tlie  determined  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  stoical  Horatio. 

The  last  act  as  Doct.  JoJinson  re¬ 
marks,  is  not  equal  to  either  of  the  for^ 
mcr  ;  The  w-hole  story  being  told  in  the 
four  fii*st  acts,  the  fifth  is  merely  a  re¬ 
capitulation  and  confession  of  what  has 
preceded  it. 

There  are  some  astonishingly  fine 
passages  as  w'ell  as  scenes  in  the  course 
of  this  piece,  which  when  enforced  by 
correct  .performance  cannot  fail  of  pro¬ 
ducing  much  rational  enjoyment.  Tlie 
scene  of  Lothario  and  Horatio  in  life 
2d  scene  of  the  2d  net,  is  not  only  the 
B  2 


best  in  the  play,  but  is  probabh  the  best 
which  Rowe  ever  wrote,  and  w'ill  bear 
competition  with  almost  any  similar  di¬ 
alogue  ill  English  poetry.  The  dialogue 
in  the  3d  act  between  Horatio  and  Ca¬ 
lista,  IS  also  conspicuously  beautiful, 
Mrs.  Siddons  is  much  celebrated  for 
her  delineation  of  the  mingled  passions 
of  pride,  fear,  anger  and  conscious  guilt 
in  this  scene. 

AVe  shall  be  brief  on  the  performance 
of  this  play  ;  we  should  have  been  hap¬ 
py  to  have  been  authorized  by  its  ex¬ 
cellence  to  be  more  copious. 

On  Mr.  Caulfield’s  Horatio,  had  he 
not  been  so  intolerably  imperfect  in  the 
part  we  should  probably  have  been  able 
to  bestow  much  praise  He  gave  some 
passages  with  true  effect ;  but  was  in 
others  deficient  of  propriety  of  em¬ 
phasis — in  the  qinarrel  with  Lothario, 
there  was  most  glaring  incorrectness. 
The  quarrel  began  w  e  kneiy  not  why, 
and  ended  we  knew  not  wherefore.  The 
truth  is,  the  passages  beginning  as- fol¬ 
lows,  were  intirely  omitted. 

“  The  brave,  tis  true,  do  never  shun 
the  light,  &c.  (f.ve  lines.) 

“  Where  w;»h  this  open  boldness  8cc. 
( seven  lines  ) 

**  Thou  fled’st !  and  guilt  was  on  thee, 
iiC.  ( five  lines.) 

We  could  quote  more,  as  Mr.  C. 
must  very  well  know,  but  besides,  he 
introduced  some  passages  in  the  vsron^ 
places,  so  that  had  not  the  langpiage  it¬ 
self  been  verj'  spirited,  tlie  whole  in- 
tercst  would  have  been  entirely  over¬ 
thrown.  These  errors  are  the  more 
inexcusable  as  Mr.  Caulfield  seems  well 
ad.apted  to  the  char.-icter  and  since  we 
hear  the  representation  of  the  play  has 
been  once  deferred  on  his  account. 

Whether  Mr.  Fox  is  fairly  to  be  char¬ 
ged  with  the  same  degree  of  inacura- 
cy  in  Lothario,  as  Mr.  Caulfield  in  Ho¬ 
ratio,  w^e  cannot  decide  ;  the  absolute 
deficiency  of  one  would  make  an  ap¬ 
parent  deficiency  in  another.  He  w:*8 
however  imperfect  in  the  garden  scene 
with  Calista  in  sevcr.al  passages.  But 
the  supreme  defect  of  Mr.  Fox,  was 
the  m/fco/icc/>rio/z  of  his  part.  He  read 
th^  U  tter  from  Calista  as  badly  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  it  is  a  passage  which  requires 
nice  discrimination.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  irony  and  gaiety  throughout  this 
scene,  which  was  changed,  by  this  per¬ 
former  into  formal  gravity,  and  heed- 
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“  Capta  tub  extremis  nequeo  dum  sacra 
sacerJos 

Perjicere,  at  saltern  vlctima  perJiciamP 

Vincent  found  it  proper  tu  introduce 
some  new  rej^ulations  rcspcctin;»  his 
cliaritable  endowments.  Married  \vo- 
ii?en  formed  a  great  part  ii/every  home 
l!iat  was  dedicated  to  the  attendance 
upon  the  sick  :  domestic  concerns  fre¬ 
quently  required  their  presence  at 
liome  ;  and,  after  the  first  fervour  had 
subsided,  inattention  and  neglect  ensu¬ 
ed.  The  pious  founder  therefore  or¬ 
dained,  that  for  the  future  unin.-irried  i 
x^omen  only  shouhl  be  emphn  ed.  This  j 
ordinance  gave  new  vigour  to  his  insti- 1 
tution  :  a  great  numher  of  young  wo- I 
lucnfree  from  niatriinoniul  engagcnK*nts 
presented  themselves,  and  (after  a 
yc.ar’s  novice sliip)  ascertained  tiieir  ser¬ 
vices  by  a  temporary  vow.  Vincent 
ilividcd  this  holy  sisterhood  into  little 
societies  under  the  directien  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  person  t  these  subdivisions 
were  distributed  over  the  province,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  act  whenever  requir¬ 
ed.  This  w'as  tiic  commencement  of 
that  increasing  association  of  the  virgin 
daughters  of  charity  (Ics  fiUes  de  la 
charitcc,)  which  at  length,  like  a  health¬ 
ful  stream,  fiow’cd  through  the  whole 
Chathullc  continent. 

When  1  was  In  France,  (says  Mr. 
Jemingham)  the  year  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  happening  to  be  at  Pontoise,  near 
Paris,  I  expressed  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
celebrated  hospital  of  that  tow  n.  The 
I>eraoDs  at  whose  house  1  had  the  honor 
of  being  a  guest,  offered  to  introduce 
me  to  the  Prioress,  who  superintended 
that  hospital :  she  received  us  w  ith 
great  affability,  and  observed  to  me  iliat 
*fthe  well  knew  that  London  coidd  boast 
of  many  stately  establishinehts  where 
the  sick  were  gratuitously  attended. 
She  said  that  her  nunnery  was  founded 
by  SL  Lewis  in  1259  :  that  since  the 
days  of  St.  Vincent  it  had  been  observed 
the  regulations  he  had  established. 
She  conducted  118  through  all  the  apai-t- 
ments  :  the  hospital  consisted  of  two 
galleries,  one  of  which  was  destined 
tor  soldiers,  the  other  for  women.  I 
recollect  a  circumstance  th.at  forcibly 
stni^k#ne  at  tiic  time  :  while  we  were 
w  alking  through  a  passage  which  led  to 
the  refectory,  we  heard  some  young 
women  talking  and  laughing  loud  e- 
nough  to  engage  our  attention  :  w'hcn 
we  entered  the  room  we  found  four  no¬ 


vice*  sitting  at  a  table  near  the  dom*, 
wlvo  immediately  rose  up  :  the  Prioress 
addressed  herself  in  particular  to  one  of 
them,  held  some  conference  with  her, 
and  spoke  to  her  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner  ;  slie  appeared  to  be  about  18 
years  of  age  ;  her  countenance  (without 
being  beautiful)  expressed  something 
peculiarly  pleasing,  and  seemed  irradi¬ 
ated  with  the  gaiety  of  innocence. — 
Wnicn  we  returned,  tlic  Prioress  said  to 
U.S,  “Did  you  not  ob.scnd  t!ic  novice 
with  whom  I  entered  into  conversation  ? 
Poor  girl !  although  slie  ii  inforined  of 
the  severe  trial  she  is  to  undergo  this 
evening,  it  appears  not  to  have  subdued 
her  .accustomed  cheerfulness:  in  an 
flour  I  .am  to  attend  her  to  the  t Impel, 
wlicre  I  am  to  deliver  a  short  exhoru- 
tion  previous  to  her  entering  upon  of 
fice  :  1  then  am  to  give  her  my  blessing, 
and  to  consign  her  to  tlie  solitary  duty 
she  is  bound  to  pciTorm.*'  We  asked 
her  in  what  that  duty  consisted  1  She 
was  silent,  and  appeared  ruffled,  and 
after  a  short  pause,  she  replied,  “  For¬ 
give  my  inattention  ;  but  this  ceremony 
of  initiation  always  distresses  me  ;  the 
function  that  novice  is  to  perform  this 
evening  is  to  wash  a  corpse,  and  prepare 
it  for  burial,  and  to  watch  and  pray  by  it 
through  the  remainder  of  tlie  night.** 
The  uniibating  niindicrs  of  these  vir 
gin  daughters  ot  ch.arlty  who  co-ojicra 
ted  in  a  scheme  to  which  duties  of  the 
most  repulsive  nature  were  annexed,  is 
,  a  circumstance  that  transcends  all 
praise,  and  sets  female  excellence  in  :i 
^  sublime  point  of  view.  »  » 

The  founder  of  this  extensive  order 
i  of  charity  died  1660  :  he  w'as  buried  in 
.  the  church  of  St.  Lazare  in  the  neigh 
j  bourhood  of  Pai'is  ;  t!ic  following  in 
scriptlon  is  engraved  on  his  tomb  : 

“  Hie  jacct  venerabilis  vir  V'’iiiccnti 
;  us  a  Paulo,  fundator,  sou  instilutor 
I  et  primii.s  superior  gcncralis  congroga 
^  tionis  missionis,  neciion  puellaruin  char 
•  it.atls.  Obiit  die  27  Septcnibris,  a:tatis 
!  vero  suie  85.** 


MAXIM.- 

Children  ought  not  to  be  impressed 
so  much  with  the  desire  of  pleasing,  as 
with  the  fear  of  displeasing.  Wc  are 
frequently  displeased  without  cause, 
only  because  wc  have  been  pleased 
without  a  reason. 
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FOR  THE  EMERALD. 


T/I£  ORDEJL . Xo.  12. 

Five  Miles  offt  or  the  Finfrer  Post  f  Dib 
din  J  and  Blue  Beard.— Friday an.  2. 

Fair  Penitent  ( RoKxe^)  and  Lodoiska. 
Monday t  yan.5. 


Hilarisque  tamen  cum  pondere  virtus. 

The  Fair  Penitent  is  distinj^iished 
above  all  the  productions  of  Row  e  for 
harmony  of  diction  and  beauty  of  lan- 
jfuajje.  But  while  the  vianr.er  of  its 
expression  is  approved,  the  sentiments 
are  neither  remarkable  for  their  force, 
nor  commendable  for  their  virtue.  Nei¬ 
ther  can  Uie  piece  claim  much  merit 
from  fubiess  of  incident,  propriety  of 
passion,  or  morality  of  fable.  Tiie 
chai’acter  of  Calista  is  by  no  means  cor¬ 
respondent  w'itli  the  title  of  the  play  : 
she  exhibits  no  sig-ns  of  penitencct  but 
to  the  conclusion  is  rather  enraged  at 
the  discovery,  than  sorrowful  at  the  com¬ 
mission  of  her  crime.  Lothario,  the 
gay,  the  false  Lothario  is  so  much  belov¬ 
ed  for  his  courage  and  admired  for  bis 
eleg.amc,  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  de¬ 
tested  for  his  seduction  or  despised  for 
his  boasting.  Horatio  is  just,  but  not 
amiable  ;  and  while  he  makes  a  correct 
estimate  of  human  nature  in  general, 


best  in  the  play,  but  is  probabU  the  be.st 
which  Rowe  ever  wrote,  and  w’ill  bear 
competition  with  almost  any  similar  di¬ 
alogue  in  English  poetry.  The  dialogue 
b  in  the  3d  act  between  Horatio  and  Ca- 
.  lista,  IS  also  conspicuously  beautiful, 
Mrs.  Siddons  is  much  celebrated  for 
her  delineation  of  the  mingled  passions 
of  pride,  fear,  anger  and  conscious  guilt 
in  this  scene. 

We  shall  be  brief  on  the  performance 
of  this  play  ;  we  should  have  been  hap- 
py  to  have  been  authorized  by  its  cx- 
cellence  to  be  more  copious. 

ts  On  Mr.  Caiilfield*s  Horatio,  had  he 

its  not  been  so  intolerably  imperfect  in  the 

e,  part  wc  should  probably  have  been  able 

:i-  to  bestow  much  praise  He  gave  some 

rit  passages  with  true  effect ;  but  was  in 

of  others  deficient  of  propriety  of  cm- 

lie  phasis — in  the  quarrel  with  Lothario, 

»r-  there  was  most  glaring  incorrectness. 

r  :  The  quarrel  began  we  kne^  not  why, 

ut  and  ended  we  knew  not  w  herefore.  The 

at  truth  is,  the  passages  beginning  as- fol- 

H-  lows,  were  intirely  omitted. 

iie  j  The  brave,  tis  true,  do  never  shun 

>v-  the  light,  &c.  ff.ve  lines.  J 

lis  “  Where  w;»ti  this  open  boldness  ?cc. 

ic-  f  seven  lines  J 

for  *«  Thou  fled’st !  and  guilt  was  on  thee, 

iot  tiC.  ( five  lines.) 

;Ct 

1  We  could  quote  more,  as  Mr.  C. 


but  it  is  a  question  whether  in  the  con- 1  f^'^own.  These  errors  are  the 

rliirt  aurl i !  inCXCUSixOlc  AS  Mr.OAUinCiQ  SCCTT 


does  not  make  such  allowances  for  Al-  t^'ustvery  w’ell  know',  but  besides,  he 
tamont,  as  would  become  so  clear  a  some  passages  in  the  v:rons 

peasoner.  places,  so  that  had  not  the  language  it- 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  whole  *^1^  been  \ery' spirited,  the  w  hole  in- 
fublc  must  be  confessed  to  be  moral  ;  '^^rest  would  haie  been  entirely  o\cr- 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  in  the  con-  ^^brown.  These  errors  are  the  more 
duct  of  tlie  characters,  tlie  .auditors  are  ^'excusable  as  Mr.  Caulfield  secnis  well 
not  on  the  whole  more  plea.sed  than  an-  to  the  character  and  since  w  e 

gry  with  the  exhibition  of  the  vices  of  hear  the  reprchcntation  of  the  plaj  has 
Lothario  and  Calista,  and  more  an^y  been  once  deferred  on  his  account, 
than  pleased  w  ith  the  rigidity  of  Scioi-  Whether  Mr.  Fox  is  fairly  to  be  char- 
to*s  virtue  and  tlie  determined  integri-  ged  with  the  same  degree  of  inacura- 
ty  of  the  stoical  Hor.itio.  j  cy  in  Lothario,  as  Mr.  Caulfield  in  Ho- 

The  last  act  as  Doct.  Johnson  re- j  ratio,  W'e  cannot  decide;  the  absolute 


than  pleased  with  the  rigidity  of  Scioi- 
to*s  virtue  and  tlie  determined  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  stoical  Hor.itio. 

The  last  act  as  Doct.  Johnson  re¬ 
marks,  is  not  equal  to  either  of  the  for*  j  deficiency  of  one  w'ould  make  an  ap- 
mcr  ;  The  w’hole  storv  being  told  in  the  parent  deficiency  in  another.  He  w  :*s 
four  fii*st  acts,  the  fifth  is  merely  a  re-  however  imperfect  in  the  garden  scene 
capitulation,  and  confession  of  w'hat  has  with  Calista  in  sevcr.al  passages.  But 
preceded  it.  the  supreme  defect  of  Mr.  Fox,  was 

There  are  some  astonishingly  fine  the  of  his  part.  He  read 

passages  as  well  as  scenes  in  the  course  the  letter  from  Calista  as  badly  as  pos- 
of  this  piece,  which  when  enforced  by  i  sible  ;  it  is  a  passage  which  require  s 
correct  performance  cannot  fail  of  pro-  I  nice  discrimination.  There  is  a  spirit 
ducirig  much  rational  enjoyment.  Tlie  !  of  irony  and  gaiety  throughout  this 
scene  of  Lothario'  and  Horatio  in  life  !  scene,  which  w'as  changed,  by  this  per- 
2d  scene  of  the  2d  act,  is  not  only  the  j  former  into  formal  gravity,  and  heed- 
B  2 
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less  inactivity.  The  deportment  of  Mr.  |  The  j^cat  success  which  Vt  always  has 
Fox  ill  this  wild  character,  in  which  |  met  with  on  the  Frencli  stage,  induced 
Lmx  ami  v,ar  tah  turn,  lih  day  nhht,  !  FieUlinK.to  translate  a«d  alter  it  for  an 
Jiqual  to  both  and  arm'd/or  either jUtd,  i  English  aucl.ei.ee.  Hoiv  well  he  has 


wa.s  by  no  means  so  elegan  or  so 
sprightly  as  the  part  evidently  de¬ 
manded. 

Sciolto,  w'as  unquestionably  very  re¬ 
spectably  sustained,  in  deportment,  in 
utterance,  and  in  force,  by  Mr.  Usher. 
Mr.  Poe  was  erroneous  in  the  very  first 
speech  in  his  part  j  which  was  the 
opening  of  the  play.  And  besides,  h»s 
Altamontwas  so  completely  *  love-lorn,* 
be  was  not  sufficiently  heard,  or  gene¬ 
rally  understood. 

While  w’c  acknowledge  the  great 
satisfaction  we  experienced  in  witness- 


!  English  audience.  How  well  he  has 

I  adhered  to  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
the  success  of  the  piece  in  Englaml 
,  will  in  some  degree  testify.  Fielding 
was  by  no  means  tortunatc  in  his  ov.  n 
dramatic  works  ;  but  in  his  translation 
of  1,*  Avarc,  his  endeavours  were  crown- 
«;d  w  ith  abundant  success.  It  took  pos- 
s<(S8ion  of  the  stage  at  first,  aiul  has 
eVer  since  presen  ed  a  respectable  sta¬ 
tion.  The  story  is  natural ;  is  regidar- 
ly  perplexed  and  reg*jlarly  unravelleil ; 
the  business  of  the  scene  is  constant 
and  lively  ;  the  mind  is  never  fatigued 
with  interruption  from  vacuity  of  senti- 
ment ;  but  is  irresistibly  imjiclled  from 


...  ment;  but  is  irresistihlv  imjicired  from 

*  general  personation  j  opening  to  the  close.  There 
01  C«‘Sta,  ^here  were  sojnc  of  the  |  some  scenes  of  intrigue  which' would  he 


passages  expressive  of  grief,  which  lessons  to  gi*eatcr  porsonages,  than  the- 
were  nut  agreably  enforcetl,  though  characters  represented.  The  conflic- 
her  taunts  to  Horatio,  and  her  under-  emotions  of  avarice  anti  dotage  in 

tones  prt^uced  much  excellent  ctt’ect.  character  of  Lovegold  and  the 

Comedy  however  18  aec/uW/y  Aerybr/e.  wiles  and  artful  stories  of  Lappet,  to 
The  part  of  Lavinia,  which  Mrs  Ush-  upon  hisyfeelings,  evince  a  thor- 

er  performed,  would  not  excite  much  „ug|i  knowledge  of  mankind  and  par- 
interest  by  the  most  thorough  |iersoii.  i  ticidarly  all  brunches  of  the  passion  of 
ation  ;  therefore  much  was  not  excited.  |  ^v.-rice.  The  moral  is  just,  and  the 
We  confess  how e\er  we  discovered  |  character  is 

some  traits  of  discernment  .and  strong  I  maintained  throughout.  He  is  punish- 
apprchension  in  her  utterance  of  some  j  doting  fondness  of  Mari- 

passages.  Mrs.  Dikes  improves.  jana,bvthclossofhismoncy;andal- 
1  he  |>l ay  passed  ofi  tolerably  well,  j  t^migli  it  afterwards  reverts  to  hischil- 
notwithstajiding^edrawback.s  we  ha>e  i  eqnaHy  a  punishment  to  his 

made  ;  this  we  believe  arose  fi-oni  the  |  avarice,  as  if  a  stranger  h.ad  obtained  it. 
disposition  of  the  audience  to  be  pleas-  |  performances  wliich 


disposition  of  llie  audience  to  be  pleas¬ 
ed,  rather  than  from  any  peculiar  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  representation. 


The  Miter f  f  taken  Jroyfi  Ptavtu*  mid  AXc^ 
Here  by  H.  Fielding,  J  Isf  the  Sultan, 
Wednesday,  Jan.  7,‘ 

To-night  ourauthor  treattyou  nsith  Moliere\ 
Moliere,  viho  natu‘  e't  inmost  secrets  knev:  ^ 
Whose  justest  pen,  like  K.neller*s  pencil, 
drew ;  [eAewN, 


liave  obtained  more  approbation  front 
critic  obscn'crs  than  that  on  this  eve¬ 
ning.  There  was  none  of  that  tumult 
of  applause,  which  is  the  ebullition  of 
high-wrought  sensibility ;  but  it  was 
the  praise  of  the  accurate,  discrIm-. 
inating  fcw,f(»rthe  nice  touches  of  niaSf 
tcrly  conceptio^i. 

Lovegfdd  by  Mr.  Bernard,  was  a 

performance  which  equally  eiinced  his 
•  «  ..  11*  _  _ 


y  f  '  7?  L  \  ^  judgment  and  Iiib  skill.  There  were 

Inuhose  ttrongteene,  all  eharacter,  are  •L^„ 


Kot  by  l(Aa  jests,  but  actions  of  their  ows. 

The  present  dramatical  taste  is  rath¬ 
er  for  the  sentimental  and  'man*ellous, 
than  for  nature  and  truth'.  "  Hence  the 
Miser  cannot  clium  much  respect  from 
the  prevalence  of  opinion,  or  much 
support  from  the  breath  of  popularity. 
Excepting  his  Tartufft,  the  play  under 
consideration  contains  more  beauties 


many  points  of  the  part,  which  were 
embellishments  of  the  original ;  but 
they  gave  it  surprising  effect.  The 
bye-play  was  every  thing  we  could 
have  wished  and  more  than  we  expect¬ 
ed.  The  soliloquy  after  the  robbery 
was  very  forcibly  delivered,  and  gen¬ 
erally  it  was  a  very  great  personation. 

We  are  surprised  that  Mrs.  Shawr 
could  ever  turn  her  attention  to  any 


thiui  apy  other  production  of  Moliere.  1  other  stjle  of  playing  than  that  of  Laj) 
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The  interest  was  most  completely 
preserved  by  her ;  and  the  8[)int  and 
zest  of  tlic  part  were  never  wanting*. 
Wc  hope  it  may  again  be  represented ; 
if  not  in  the  course  of  the  season,  at 
least  at  the  benefits. 

Mrs.  Poe  in  Mariana,  was  eminent 
in  the  first  and  second  scenes.  Mr. 
Poe,  flashed  some  ligiit  upon  his  part 
now  and  then  ;  at  other  tiroe.s,  he  pre- 
scrs'cd  his  original  obscurity.  As  a 
whole,  it  was  respectable.  Mr.  Fox,  as 
Ramilie,  w  as  sometimes  accurate  and 
forcible  ;  but  bis  jests  wanted  spirit 
and  pungency.  The  other  parts  wee*  ! 
variously  performed. 

We  were  mucii  surprised  as  well  as 
disappointctl  at  the  small  auditory 
which  attended  the  representation  of 
so  fine  a  comedy  ;  but  nothing  will  suit 
us  it  seems  but  boisterous  wit,  aHiected 
sensibility  or  magnificent  phraseology. 
Poor  liuman  nature  must  alwajs  be  in 
buskins. 

Fcr  the  Emerald. 

DESULTORY  SELECTIONS. 

AND  ORiCl.V.VL  RIM.NRKS.. 

Ch.vri.f.s  Grant’s  prize  poem, 
•n  the  Restoration  of  l..eam!nf»  in  j 
the  Hast,  was  some  time  since  the ' 
subject  of  desultory  seleciu  n.  As 
Jew  copies  have  yet  reached  this 
countpy,  wnwiliing  that  this  gem 
should  be  bom  to  blush  unseen  by 
the  American  votaries  of  taste  and 
the  muses,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  distributive  justice 
in  tunung  towards  the  eye  of‘thc 
public  a  few  more  of  the  points  of! 
attraction,  that  sparkle  on  ks  bril-| 
liant  surface. 

The  poem  opens  wkb  alb  the 
grandeur  of  the  genius  of  the  Gan¬ 
ges: 

"  With  grief,  who  saw  the  future  ages 
rise, 

^ari  nxfith  their  0ad  and  fearful  deefinie*  ; 
Mark'd  bleeding  Science  pinion'd  to  the 
groutid,  \round ! 

And  aU  her  trophiet.viithering 


Terror  with  daring  hand  has 
placed  the  following  passage  among 
the  /lertnuncnt  Hublime  of  English 
poetry.  The  fifth  couplet  bus  ii 
bold  figure  well  supported. 

*Tia  done,  Lo,  Persecution  lifis  fxoia 
far  \than  vjar, 

Her  streaming  fires,  and  terrors  vsorsc- 
Where  mystic  liymnings  awei  the  mid¬ 
night  ail*. 

Strange  sounds,  that  breathe  or  that  in- 
fict  despair t 

Are  heard.  The  despot,  thron'd  in  blood, 
presides 

OPerhavoct's  work, and  all  the  ruin  guides. 
As  from  the  realms,  tl'.at  own  stem 
•Yama's  sway,. 

^  Some  fierce  A  sura  rushes  to  the  day  ; 
j  While  sv:ift  his  w  heels  divide  the  deeps 
on  high,  [him  fiy  : 

The  clomls  like  varenths  a^foavst  aroundr 
Wide  as  he  glares,  his  eye-balls  scatter 
woe,  [how. 

And  terror  lightens  from  his  clanging 

The  conclusion  of  the  characteV 
of  Sir  William  Jones  has  the  turn 
of  PoiX‘,  and  the  point  of  pocti7  . 

PhilosopheCj.yct  to  no  system  tied  ; 
Patriot,  yet  friend  to  all  the  world  be¬ 
side  ; 

Ardent  with  temper  and  w  ith  judgment 
bold  :• 

Fi!un,  thougli  not  stern,  and. though  cor¬ 
rect,  not  cold  ; 

Prf^mnd  to  reason,  and.  to  charm  us 
gay; 

LcamM  without  pride,  and  not  too  xsire 
to  pray. 

One  extract  further  will  close  our 
selections  from  this  poem,  whied 
gives  such  proofs  of  genius,  we 
hope  ks  author  will  soon  rise  to  the 
dignUy  of  the  epic,  model  himself 
OH  Milton,  borrow  of  the  “ninefold 
spheres,’^ 

Their  ** sleepless  melodies  of  angel  sounds.'* 
“  la  there,  who  knows  how  Love's  soft 
thrillings  bum, 

When  Hope,  half  dubious,  whispers 
sw'oet  return  ? 

O'er  the  fiuslCd  cheek  what  sudden  blush¬ 
es  roll,  [soul  ? 

When  meeting  eyes  confess  the  mingling 

*  Yama  in  Oriental  mythology  is  the 
fudge  of  Hell ;  A  suras  are  evil  genii  «v. 
der  hit  dominion. 
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Is  there,  where  anguish  mourns  a  hope¬ 
less  fire, 

By  sighs  and  tears  consum’d  of  sad  de¬ 
sire, 

Tears  of  the  heart,  that  fiovi  in  secret 
tlicre. 

And  sighs,  vsaked  and  smother* dhy 

despair. 

We  recotnmend  Oriental  litera¬ 
ture  to  the  lover  of  novelty.  Wri¬ 
ters  may  here  find  a  fund  for  allu¬ 
sion,  less  hackneyed  than  the  Gre¬ 
cian  or  Roman,  and,  since  the  days 
of  Jones,  not  less  classic.  Judging 
from  the  production  before  us,  we 
should  think  Hindoo  mythology  c- 
(pially  compe'tcnt  to  supply  the  po¬ 
et  with  images  of  beauty  and  all  the 
glowing  animation  of  the  varied 
God. 

Under  the  kings  of  the  first  dy¬ 
nasty  the  women  shaved  in  France. 
On  the  wedding-day  the  wife  was 
obliged  to  shave  her  husband,  which 
was  always  stipulated  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  contract. 

EPIGRAM . Woman. 

When  man  was  made,  God  sent  a 
helper  to  him  ; 

And  so  she  prov’d,  for  she  help’d  to 
undo  him. 


The  following  anecdote  will  ser\c  to 
depict  the  character  of  M.  Henault. 
The  Qiieen  happening  to  eiiter  the  a- 
partment  of  the  Dutchesse  de  who 
was  at  that  moment  writing  to  the  Pro- 
sident,  added  some  obliging  expressions 
at  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  and,  instead 
of  her  ow'n  signature,  subscribed  with 
the  w'ord  “  Devine z.”  The  reply  con- 
aisted  of  the  following  quatrain  ; 

**  Ces  mots  traces  par  une  main  divine 
Ne  m*ont  oause  que  trouble  et  qu'embarras 
C*est  trop  oser,  si  mon  ceeur  ies  devine  / 
C*e9t  etre  ingrat,  que  ne  deviner  pas,** 


A  lady  of  much  g^od  sense  was 
told  that  her  husband  paid  court  to 
several  handsome  womeh.  1  don't 


care,  replied  she,  if  my  husband 
sends  his  heart  abroad  all  day,  pro¬ 
vided  he  brings  it  back  to  me  at 
night. 

THE  RIDICULOUS  USE  OF  TECHICICAL 
TERMS. 

It  is  absurd  to  exhibit  such  a  fond¬ 
ness  of  the  terms  of  our  profession, 
as  to  introduce  them  at  all  times 
and  on  all  occasions  ;  as  the  gram¬ 
marian  did  before  a  new-married 
couple,  wishing  they  might  have 
children  of  the  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter  gender.  Young  men  of 
the  law,  l)oth  counsellors  and  attor- 
nies,  are  very  apt  to  make  use  of 
the  terms  of  their  profession,  even 
in  making  love  to  their  misti esses. 

I  remember  an  epigram,  that  intro¬ 
duces  a  young  barrister  making 
love  in  the  following  terms  to  his  fair 
one; 

Terns  est  de  plcurer  ct  de  rirc, 

Comme  on  disoit  anciennement : 

Ainsi  votis  avez  beau  me  dire, 

J  e  ne  puis  vous  aimer  dejinitivement , 

There  is  a  time  to  laugli  and  cry  ; 

So  says  the  proverb,  so  say  1. 

Demurring  is  an  easy  task, 

A  noli  prosequi  I  ask. 

Dearplantin,  1  cannot  obey 
Your#ttm»Hoar  to  Love’s  court  to*-day  : 
But  be  content,  dear  girl,  as  yet, 

►  That  to  its  sentence  I’ll  submit ; 

.  And  soon,  in  spite  of  all  alarms, 

.  I’ll  meet  confinement  in  your  arms. 

\ 

«  A  man  of  very  good  sense,  but 
1  totally  unacquainted  w  ith  literature. 
^  said  once,  before  lk>ileau,  that  he 
had  rather  be  able  to  make  a  wig 
than  to  make  a  poem  ;  uddirig- 
“  What  is  the  use  of  poetry,  an 
what  end  doe^  it  answer  '*** — “  Tbi 
very  circumstance,"  replied 
leau,  “  raises  my  admiration  of  po¬ 
etry  ;  that  having  nothing  useful  in 
s  it  nevertheless  it  should  be  the  de- 
0  light  of  all  men  of  talents  and  re* 
’t  putatioar." 
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Exiractu  from  the^^  ^^t}i€ri^a  of  Hu¬ 
man  JAfe** 

MISERIES  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

After  dinner,  with  a  favourite  party, 
^iheu  the  clolirhas  been  removed,  and 
the  wine  of  conversation,  as  well  as  of 
the  Wtle,  is  just  bcj^inning'.to  bripflit- 
en — sccinfj  the  door  open,  and  a  strinj^ 
of  babies  brought  in,  ami  carried  round, 
to  he  caressed  and- admired,  during  tlie 
rc.st  of  titc  sitting  ; — an  outrage  from 
which  thore  is  not  even  a  bye-law,  or 
dead-letter  statute,  under  our  other¬ 
wise  happy  constitution,  which  will  af¬ 
ford  you  the  smallest  redress. 

Being  applied  to,  time  after  time,  by 
ccitJiin  easy  folks  with  short  memories, 
for  the  loan  of  small  sums,  for  the  a- 
vow’ed  purpose  of  making  purchases 
which  you  painfully  refuse  to  yttursclf 
out  of  economy  ;  or  for  the  still  more 
provoking  purpose  of  making  presents 
to  their  friends. 

The  comfort  of  being  kept  half  an 
hour  without  your  hat  in  a  drizzling 
rain,  while  attending  a  button-holder  to 
\oijr  gate. 

Being  drawn  into  an  inflammatory  dis¬ 
pute,  while  lalmuring  under  a  no  less  in¬ 
flammatory  sore  throat. 

MISERIES  DOMESTIC. 

Getting  up  early  in  a  cold  gloomy 
morning,  (quite  enoup^h  already,  you’ll 
say;  but  that’s  not  halt  of  it.) — Getting 
up  early  in  a  cold  gloomy  morning,  I  j 
s.ay, — and  on  running  down  into  the  \ 
breakfast-room  for  warmth  and  comfort,  I 
fiiuling  chairs,  tables,  shovel,  tongs  and 
fender,  huddled  into  the  middle  of  the 
room — dust  flung  in  all  directions — 
carpet  tossctl  backwards — floor  newly 
washed — w'indow's  witle  open — bees¬ 
wax,  brush,  and  rubber  in  one  corner — 
bnM)ms,  mops,  and  pails  in  another —  j 
ami  a  dingy  Drab  on  tier  knees,  before 
an  empty  grate. 

Scpiatting  plump  on  an  nnsuspcctcd 
cat  in  your  chair. 

Just  as  you  finished  drcs.sing  yourself 
more  nicely  than  usual,  to  rccifire  com¬ 
pany  at  dinner, — creeping  down  into  a 
chirk,  damp  cellar  for  wine  ;  and  uncx- 


lost ; — till*  at  some  future  period,  w  hen 
you  have  lon^  abandoued  the  pursuit, 
the  truant  article  appears  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord. 

Flapping  at  an  expiring  fire  with  an’ 
a»t lunatic  pair  of  bellows. 

Setting  a  razor  on  a  sandv  hone. 

The  handle  of  a  full  tea-cup  coming 
off  ill  your  hand,  as  you  are  raising  it  to- 
your  mouth. 

Shaving  after  a  frCsty  walk,  (when 
the  face  is  pimpled,  skin  tender,  and 
hand  tremulous,)  with  cold  pump  water, 
hard  brush,  nipy  soap,  and  a  blunt  razor. 
Likewise,  shaving,  with  blister  behind- 
each  of  vour  ears. 

Entering  your  w-atch  at  the  wrong 
opening,  when  it  instantly  dives  to  your 
knee,  w  here,  for  w-.ant  of  a  lucky  oper- 
tunity  to  extricate  it,  you  continue  to 
wear  it. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Ordeal  of  this  ev^ing  discovers  much 
discrimination  and  criticcU  skilly  and  main¬ 
tains  its  claim  to  the  high  reputation  form¬ 
er  numbers  have  acquired.  We  very  much 
regret  that  several  typographical  errors  in 
the  first  part  of  our  last  impression  should 
have  inadvertently  escaped  us. 

In  the  Lines  on  the  death  of  Walter y  our 
''eaders  uill  discover  the  unio  i  (f friendship 
and  poetry.  They  are  rx'orthy  an  attentive 
perutal.'  - 

M.\rri  ACCS. — .\t  Barre,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Joseph  Caldwell, 
mer.  to  Miss  Mary  Freeman.— *At  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mr.  John  Hawes,  to  Miss  Lu¬ 
cinda  Whetlock. - At  Chaiflestown, 

Henry  Adams,  Esq.  to  .Miss  Susan  Fos¬ 
ter. —  At  Roxbury,  Mr.  Lutiu-r  Parker, 
mer.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sally  Bucknam, 
of  the  former  place. 

In  this  town,  Mr.  Martin  Beale,  to 
Miss  Zli/abcUi  I.aiTabee  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Folks,  t(v  .Miss  Jane  Christy  ;  Mr.  Si¬ 
mon  Hastings  to  Mi.S3  Eli/a  Arintosh  ; 
Mr.  Benjamin  Ingals,  of  Boston,  to  Miss 
Lydia  Wasliburu,  of  PKinoutTi. 

Deaths. - At  Charlestown,  Mrs- 

Hcpzcbah  Kettcll,  wife  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
K.  aged  41. 

In  this  town,  Mr.  Joshua  Pico,  aged 
73  ;  w  idow  Rebecca  Flagg,  aged  68 ; 


pectedly  finding,  from  a  sudden  chill  Mrs.  Hannah,  wife  of  Mr.  Anthony 
alxiut  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  that  you  Otheman,  aged  36  ;  Ebenezer  Storer, 
are  going  by  %vater.  Esipagcd  77  ;  Mrs.  Hannah  Ives,  aged 

Vainly  hunting,  a  thousand  times  79,  wife  of  Mr.  James  ivers,  and  only 
over,  in  every  comer,  crtMik,  and  craiuiy  s'ster  to  the  lute  Barlow*  Trjcothick, 
of  the  house,  for  something  you  have  [Esq.  of  London. 
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LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

ARTHUR  MAYNARD  WALTER. 

O’er  yon  new  j^rave  what  spirit  flits  disturb’d  ? 

Say,  Arthur,  is  it  tliine  ?  Sunk  is  that  light, 

Which  gleam’d  mild  genius  from  thy  house  of  clay  ? 
Struck  from  within  th’  horizon  is  that  orb. 

Whose  cheering  l)eam  could  give  both  light  and  heat, 
Could  warm  with  friendship  and  with  mind  illume  ? 

Lost  to  the  vision  of  this  little  world. 

Thou  not  extinguish’d  from  the  firmament ! 

Stars,  that  scarce  twinkle  to  the  eye  of  earth, 

Are  SDNS  to  other  worlds;  and  thy  blest  soul,  ' 

Unseen  by  us,  above  all  stars  may  soar, 

Bright’ning  in  progress  to  the  highest'  heaven, 

Destin’d  to  shine  among  th*  unnumber’d  lights, 

That  glow  in  glory  round  the  throne  of  God.  _  ' 
Nor  is  thh  fancy  or  illusive  dream. 

Fiction  w’ould  tremble  to  present  her  wand 
To  Grief,  whose  only  solace  is  in  Faith. 

Then  must  th’  Eternal  Word  begin  to  fail, 

‘  When  its  fulfilment  can  begin  to  cease. 

It  said  in  chaos,  to  this  microcosm, 

“  Let  there  be  reason,”  and  lo,  all  was  fight  I 
Gan,  of  this  light  an  atom  be  extinct  ? 

As  to  tlxit  atom  then,  the  Word  is  void. 

Ihstant  th’  Eternal  must  begin  to  die. 

Truth  has  pronounc’d  this  reas’ning  intellect 
The  inspiration  of  th’  Almighty  God.* 

To  give  it  being,  heaven  did  less  than  speak ; 

It  merely  breath’d ;  and  all  its  beauty  bloom’d,  t 
It  is  eternal ;  *tis  the  breath  of  heaven  ; 

It  cannot  die.  When  it  is  lost  to  us, 

•  *Tis  taken  to  its  source.  Ileav’n  draw  s  its  breath, 

*  *  Inhaling  only  what  it  once  exhal’d. 

,  Yet,  spite  of  reason,  must  thy  friends  still  weep. 

Thine  is  no  common  death  ;  their  loss  is  great. 

The  weight  of  v/oe  let  Sympathy  relieve. 

There  is  a  generosity  in  grief, 

.  That  shares  its  sorrows  with  a  lib’ral  hand, 

However  dear  it  holds  them  to  its  bean. 

It  ever  scorns  a  selfishness  in  tears. 

Than  brother  nearer,  there  survives  a  friend, 

Now'  too  remote  from  the  green  hallow’d  turf, 

•  **  The  intpiration  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  him  understanding.'* 
i;  **God  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  lifct  and  man  became  n  living  soul.” 
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That  hides  what  late  was  Walter,  t*  have  performed 
The  rites  funereal  to  bis  .obsequies. 

He  vet  enjoys  of  ignorance  the  bliss. 

Glowing  with  curiosity,  knows  not 

Th*  event,  that  gives  him  one  more  hope  for  heaven. 

Share  the  tear  of  feeling  ;  and,  to  sooth  Ida  grief, 

,  Extend  the  sweet  society  of  woe  ! 

Peuhaps  e’en  now  thy  genius^  g******»»*j.^ 

Surveys  the  ruins,  on  which  Walter  gaz’d  1 
Perhaps  thy  heart  bounds  at  the  prospects  vast, 

That  gave  expansion  to  his  “  mighty  mind”  ! 

“  There  Walter  rambled,  and  here  Walter  view’d.'* 

Thou  see’st  the  grand,  the  awful,  and  sublime, 

That  glow’d  in  his  desci^ption,  and  that  first 
Kindled  thy  soul  to  rapture,  and  produc’d 
The  zeal  to  visit  European  climes  I 
Anticipation  is  comparing  notes. 

Perhaps  tliou  now  art  sealing  up  thy  soul 
In  sacred  fold  and  superscrib’d  to  him  ; 

Or  at  this  moment  meet’st  him  on  the  shore, 

Hand  to  hand  pressing  at  thy  glad  return ! 

tye  now  Uvea  to  read  that  fiaaaton'd page:^ 

The  hand^  thou'dat  groups  ia  deaf/.— iGrant,  gracious  heaven 
It  be  not  ominous  I  His  life  yet  spare  ; 

Alike  by  sorc’ress  curiosity. 

Tempted  to  other  realms,  in  hope  t’  return, 

More  perfect  to  his  own.  O,  let  not  both 
But  roam  for  treasures  to  enrich  the  grave  1 

Ah,  what  avails  exertion  ?  What  the  toil 
Of  proud  AMBITION,  lab’ring  to  improve 
The  mind  ;  to  augment  the  dignity  of  man  ? 

And  what  the  zeal  of  study,  that  would  bring 
Home  to  thy  court,  thoT  sov’reign  memory. 

Principles,  antient  of  days  ;  potentates 
Born,  from  before  the  world,  to  inherit 
Dominion  universal ;  ordain’d  to  hold 
The  empire  of  the  spheres  ;  princes  that  sway 
.Creation  ;  whom  the  elements  obey  ; 

Who  “  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm”  ; 

From  heaven  wrest  its  thunderbolt  of  vengeance  : 

Who  grasp  the  lightning,  and  can  guide  its  way  I 
.  What  avails  that  mightier  power,  than  these. 
Imagination,  soaring  beyond  their  bounds, 

Who,  not  content  with  worlds  on  worlds  in  being, 

Can  ev’ry  instant  start  a  new  creation  I 
But  not  exertion  ;  not  the  utmost  toil 
Of  proud  ambition  ;  not  the  zeal  of  study, 

'  Nor  all  the  pageantry  of  mem’ry’s  court. 

Crowded  by  diligence  with  powers  august. 

Nor  e’en  imagination,  all  combin’d, 
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Could  stay  one  moment  the  destroyer’s  hand* 

'fhat  laid  tin'  blooming  prospects  in  the  dust ! 

No  marble  honors  murk  thy  sacred  tomb, 

I'or  marble  lienors  thou  would’st  bkish  to  own  ! 

No  warrior  grounds  bis  arms  upon  thy  turf. 

Nor  GLORY,  screaming,  rends  high  hcuvjn  for  thee ! 
Jiut  at  thy  grave  erect,  stands  pHiNcirLE, 

Weeping  a  much  lov’d  son’s  untimely  death. 

And  at  the  hillock,  that  o’ereaiths  thy  head, 

Nestling  in  death,  un  f^/ant  cheyub 
'The  j'lsing  hope  of  jurisprudf.nck  blasted  ! 

At  evening,  krienoship,  kneeling  at  thy  sod, 

•Sighs  to  the  uii  a  fuu’ral  sacrifice. 

Bramin  afl'ection  there  extends  her  form. 

Deeming  religion  nalurc,  loudly  claims. 

The  enyi’d  privilege  eJf  comm*Mi  grave. 

A\"n\T  though  thy  wishes,  as  to  earth,  were  vain: 
What  though  INDUSTRY,  nig’ it  ami  day,  had  toil’d 
'fo  sink  foundations,  lasting,  deep,  and  broad? 

'The  faithful  workman  is  remov’d  far  hence, 

Before  he  raises  scarce  a  single  stone 
Of  superstructure.  All  is  still  not  lost. 

Darkness  pavilions  Him,  who  look’d  abroad 
O’er  all  thy  life  approving  :  He  lieheld 
The  alur  ;  saw  the  ofT’ring  well  m  itur’d. 

'I'h’  incense  rose  grateful ;  and  thy  leather’s  Clod 
Bore  in  a  cloud  the  sacrifice  to  heaven. 

Ja7i*u.  5,  1807. 
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SwacT  Bard,  whose  tones  great  Mil- 
ton  uiight  approve, 

And  Shukespcarc,  from  Mgli  fanr;'*.s 
sphere, 

Taming  to  the  sound  his  ear. 

Bend  down  a  l  >'>k  of  syiuijathy  and  lev  c ; 

O  swell  the  1\tc  again. 

As  in  full  accord  it  poured  an  angel’s 
train  ! 

But  ah !  what  means  -that  look  aghast, 
E’en  while  it  seemed,  in  holy  trance, 
On  scenes  of  bliss  above  to  glance 
Was  it  a  Freud  of  Darkness  pass’d] 

Oh  speak - 

Paleness  is  upon  his  clicck, — 

On  his  brow  the  big  drops  stand, 

T  o  airy  vacancy 

Points  the  dread  ailencc  of  his  eye, 
And  tlie  lov’d  lyre  itfalls,  falls  from  his 
nen'cless  hand ! 


“  Come  peace  of  mind,  delightful 
guest, 

“O  come  and  make  thy  downy  nest 
“  Onre  more  on  his  sad  lie.'trt 

Meek  Faltli,  a  drop  of  comfort  shed  ; 

Sweet  Hope,  sMp|virl  Ins  aged  he;id  ; 
And  Chai’ity,  avert  the  burning 
dart  1 

Fruitless  the  prayer^tlvc  night  of  deep- 
or  woes 

Seems  o’er  the  head,  e’en  now  to  close  ; 

In  vain  the  path  of  purity  he  trod. 

In  vain,  in  vain, 

Uc  pour’d  from  fancy’s  shell  bis  sw'cct- 
^  est  hermit  strain, 

lie  has  no  hope  on  earth,  forsake  him 
not,  O  God. 
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